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SECTION TWO 

Description of the Property 


The proposed site encloses the historical compound of the former Naval 
Dockyard. It is partially bounded by a historical brick perimeter wall on the 
west, Fort Berkeley to the south, Clarence House to the northeast, and the old 
naval dockyard at St. Helena, due east of the current Nelson’s Dockyard. It 
continues uphill along “The Ridge” to include the related archaeological sites, 
fortifications, barracks, residential compounds, water cisterns and graveyards of 
the British Army who were stationed on the surrounding hills to protect the Naval 
Dockyard. The site is located within the historical core of the Nelson’s Dockyard 
National Park; a protected area of approximately 15.94 square miles (41.28 sq. 
km, or 4,128 hectares) on the south coast of Antigua the boundaries of which 
comprises the buffer zone (Map 3). 



Figure 9. Historical map of English Harbour before 1750 
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Figure 10. Plan of the Dockyard ca. 1831 













Section Two - Description of the Property 


English Harbour, on the southern coast 
of Antigua comprises a series of deep 
narrow bays that are almost completely 
surrounded by hills. It is accessible 
through a narrow channel flanked by the 
protective rock outcrops of Fort Berkerly 
peninsula and Fort Charlotte Point. The 
inner bays, comprising Tank Bay, 
Ordnance Bay and Commissioner’s Bay 
are well sheltered and secured from view; 
only the sandy beach of Freeman’s Bay is 
visible from outside the harbour. This 
natural setting was ideally suited as a 
hurricane shelter and a place for 
careening and repairing wooden ships in 
the Age of Sail; protected by the fortified 
surrounding highlands. These strategic 
values were exploited by the British Navy 
from the late 17th century until the late 
19th century; however, the peak period of 
most importance can be defined as 
Georgian when most of the facilities in 
and around the Antigua Naval Dockyard 
were built. 

The Naval Dockyard today is an 
ensemble of Georgian Caribbean 
buildings that were built specifically for 
and by the Royal Navy. Nearly all of the 
materials used, with the exception of the 
lime mortar and stones were brought out 
from England and other British colonies 
for constructing and maintaining the yard 
and support facilities. 


As the importance of the Dockyard 
grew, fortifications, hospitals, barracks, 
water catchments and other supporting 
British army facilities were built on the 
surrounding highlands nearby and along 
the “Ridge”. These include the significant 
military compounds and defense platforms 
of Blockhouse, Lookout Point, Dow’s Hill 
and on the west side of the harbour, the ruins 
of the Middle Ground barracks. Other 
important and related naval facilities built 
outside this enclosure include the Palladian 
style Clarence House and Ordnance storage 
buildings. 

These enclosed bays and waters that 
comprise English Harbour, were the 
prime reason that led to its development 
as a Naval dockyard of strategic 
importance during the 17th to 20th 
centuries. 

Today the bays are rich with the 
underwater cultural heritage of the ages 
including sunken wrecks and vast 
quantities of discarded objects. All are 
essential aspects of this site. 

The description of the site will be 
presented below in the following areas: 


• The Dockyard Naval Facility and 
Structures 

• The Archaeology and Features of English 
Harbour 

• The Fortifications Surrounding the 
Dockyard 

• Clarence (The Commissioner's) House 



Figure 11. Entry Gate and Mast Shed area of the Dockyard. 
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Section Two - Description of the Property 

The Dockyard Naval Facility and Structures 


The first dockyard was established at St. In 1734 the yard was expanded across the 
Helena across the narrow channel from the bay to the west side, the site of the current 
present day dockyard (Map 12).Few original facilities of today. This core naval site is 
1725 structures remain at this site, which surrounded by a ten foot high brick wall and 
continues to function as a modern slipway includes the following structures: 
and yacht repair facility. 



BUILDINGS / SITES 

CURRENT USE 


The Engineers House 

Admiral's Inn Hotel 


Guard Station and Engineer's 
Building 

Storage and Rental 
Space 


Blacksmith's Shop 

Storage for 

Maintenance 


Sick House 

Hotel 


Boathouse 

Hotel/ Charter Office 

The 

Dockyard 

Naval 

Joiner's Loft 

Hotel 

Mast Shed 

Workspace, Retail 

Facility and 
Structures 

Canvas and Cordage Building 

Offices, Storerooms 


Copper and Lumber Storage 

Hotel, Pub 


Clerks or Senior Officer's House 

The Museum 


The Bakery 

Bakery 


The Pay Office 

Office, Cafe, Shop 


The Galley 

Restaurant / Giftshop 


Officers Quarters 

Offices, Restaurant 


Sawpit Shed 

Sail Loft 


Blacksmith's Shop Master 
Shipwrights Cabin 

Giftshop, Office 
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Section Two - Description of the Property 


The Dockyard Naval Facility and Structures 



Figure 13. Map of English Harbour with St. Helena highlighted in red. 



Figure 14. St Helena now the Antigua Slipway 












Section Two - Description of the Property 


St. Helena 

St. Helena, the site of the original 1725 
Dockyard is today a modern dry dock 
facility for the repair of yachts. While little 
remains above ground of the original 
structures, this site continues to function in 
its original capacity; the repair and refitting 
of ships. The administration building, and 
the chandlery are modified versions of the 
ancient workshops. Old cannons and 
anchors are still visible on site and, at the 
entry the stonewall remains in place. 
Underwater, many of the original wood 
pilings that date to the late 1700s can still be 
seen. St. Helena, now known as the Antigua 
Slipway, also offers a fuel dock, restaurants, 
chandlery, electronic and engineering 
services. 

The Engineers House (1785) 

This structure is a two-storey brick 
building with a finished attic providing three 
storeys for its current use as a (18 room) 
boutique hotel (Admiral’s Inn). The 
structure was historically used as offices and 
residences for the engineers on the upper 
floors and a storeroom for pitch/tar, lead, 
paint and turpentine on the main or ground 
floor. It was built directly onto the exterior 
perimeter wall on the southwestern comer of 
the compound, in 1785. Architecturally, it is 
Georgian in style and is built primarily of 
red bricks that were brought to Antigua as 
ballast in the holds and bilges of merchant 
ships coming out from England. 


The interior wood framing support is post 
and beam style. The high hip-styled roof has 
dormer windows on all four sides, heavy 
storm shutters on all windows, a low parapet 
wall, and wood shingles. There is a band or 
single course of white limestone set 
horizontally between the first and second 
floors. 

The Guard Station (1778) and Engineer’s 
Storage and Workshop (1776) 

The Guard Station and the Engineer’s 
Workshop is a long single storey brick 
building situated on the western perimeter 
wall of the Dockyard compound. It was 
built in two phases: the rear section or 
Engineers Storage (iron and nails etc.) and 
Workshop in 1776 and the Guard Station 
two years later, in 1778. The building has a 
stone floor and a shingle-clad, steeply 
pitched hip roof. The Guards were stationed 
at the northern end; which is also the 
location of the main entry gate to the 
compound. The engineer’s working area 
included, post 1843, a blacksmith shop and 
forge at the extreme southern end. The entry 
doors have stone ramps to permit the rolling 
of barrels into the structure. There are two 
chimneys that served the forge and 
blacksmiths. The structure is currently used 
for storage of building materials by the 
Dockyard maintenance department. 



Figure 15. The Guard Station and Engineer’s Storage and Workshop 
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Section Two - Description of the Property 



Figure 16. The Engineers House - Admirals Inn 



Figure 17. The Engineers House West elevation 














Section Two - Description of the Property 


The Clerks or Senior Officer’s House 
(1855) 

Built in 1857, to house the senior naval 
officer or the clerk/accountant of the 
Dockyard, this two-storey wooden building 
is the newest building in the facility. It is 
architecturally interesting as it reflects its 
Georgian neighbours but stylistically has 
many elements of Caribbean Vernacular, as 
can be seen in the finishing details, such as 
the screen-louvered room dividers. Both 
floors of the Clerk’s House have large wrap¬ 
around verandahs on three sides in order to 
capture the prevailing winds. It is used today 
as the Dockyard Museum, Gift Shop, and 
the office of the Environmental Unit of the 
National Parks. This building is commonly 
called the Admiral’s House by Antiguans as 
it exhibits collections dedicated to Admiral 
Horatio Nelson and the numerous officers 
and men who lived and died in this former 
naval Dockyard in English Harbour. 



Figure 18. Gallery in Museum 



Figure 19. Gallery in Museum 



Figure 20. Clerks or Senior Officer's House - The Dockyard Museum 
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Section Two - Description of the Property 


The Bakery (1772) 

The Bakery is a small stone and brick 
structure located south of the Clerk’s House. 
It was built directly onto the stone perimeter 
wall of the yard. The Bakery was built 
much earlier than the Clerk’s House and at 
one time had structures attached to it on both 
sides along the south wall. It has three 
ovens of various designs that supplied bread 
and cooked meals for the officers and senior 
men of the yard. Today it continues to make 
and provide bread and pastries for the yard 
workers and visiting yachtsmen. A small 
addition to the structure was built in the late 
1980’s on the exterior of the stone perimeter 
wall to house additional services and 
storage. It does not compromise the 
physical appearance of the building within 
the Dockyard. In front of the bakery are two 
small barrel vaulted cisterns that were 
restored in 2001 and are in good condition. 



Figure 21. The Bakery 



Figure 22. The Porters Lodge, Sick House and 
Condemned Articles Store 


The Porter’s Lodge, Sick House and 
Condemned Articles Store (1778) 

The Porter’s Lodge was built in 1778 on 
the north side of the entry gate. The Marine 
Guards used it until 1783, when it was 
converted to a victualing store. In 1785 it 
was used as a provisioning storehouse with 
an area partitioned off for the Porter. In 
1797, it was again partitioned to include a 
sick house. It continued in this joint capacity 
until 1853 when the Sick House became the 
Condemned Articles Store. It is similar in 
construction and style to the Engineer’s 
Building on the other side of the gate, being 
a single story structure built of mixed red 
and yellow bricks. Currently it has been 
converted into additional rooms for the 
Admirals Inn Hotel as it shares an inner 
enclosed waterfront courtyard. 



Figure 23. Main Entry gate into the walled 
compound next to the Porters Lodge 



















Section Two - Description of the Property 


Copper and Lumber Store Building 
(1789) 

The Copper and Lumber Store It's interior support framing is typical 

building is the centrepiece structure within "post and beam style", with large 8 inch by 8 
the historical compound. It is a picturesque inch square posts and "knee braces" placed to 
two-storey yellow brick building with a low support the upper wooden floor. The 
parapet wall, and white limestone band, laid building is used today as a hotel (14 rooms/ 
horizontal midway between the first and suites) and venue for events, such as 
second floor. The building has an inner weddings and cocktail receptions. There is 
courtyard that is open to the elements, also a popular English Pub on the ground 
Access to the courtyard is via a series of floor. The roof has 24 dormer windows and 
brick arches. This open space provided is clad with wooden shingles. Heavy shutters 
ventilation to the lumber stored within and protect the wood sash windows. There are 
light into the interior living spaces on the four brick cisterns attached to the building on 
upper floor of the structure . the east and west sides that once provided 


water for the sailors staving within. 
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Section Two - Description of the Property 




Figure 25. The Pay Office 


The Officers Quarters (1821) 

The Officers Quarters was built in 1821 
to provide accommodation for officers of 
ships being careened in the Dockyard. It is a 
two-story structure built of wood, stone and 
brick. The first floor is a series of 12 large 
cisterns capable of holding a total of 
240,000 gallons or 1,200,000 liters of rain 
water collected from the roof. The upper 
story is framed with 8” posts and beams, 
with the spaces between the frames filled 
with bricks and lime mortar. 

There are many structural issues with 
this building, the result of age and termite 
damage, and it is scheduled for extensive 
repair and restoration in the near future. The 
rooms or apartments that once housed the 
naval officers are now used as offices and a 
restaurant. 



The Pay Offices (ca. 1807) 

The Pay Office was built of stone and 
wood close to the waterfront on the 
northeast area of the Dockyard. It is a 
simple styled “wooden cabin” set atop a 
spacious open cellar. It has heavy hurricane 
shutters and no overhanging eaves, a 
common design for hurricane-resistant 
housing today. In the mid-19th century the 
structure was extended to provide additional 
space. It was used as the office for payment 
of workers in the Dockyard, particularly in 
the post emancipation period. The structure 
was divided into four small offices. These 
included the Commissioner’s Office, the 
Storekeeper’s Office, the Master 
Shipwright’s Office and the Master 
Attendant’s Office.The wooden upper 
structure has been repaired on three 
occasions and today serves as the office of 
National Commission UNESCO Antigua 
Barbuda and marine electronic equipment 
sales and repair office for yachts. The 
restored cellar is now used as a waterfront 
cafe and convenience food and alcohol 
store. 



Figure 26. Main Passage in Officers Quarters Figure 27. The Officers Quarters 



















Section Two - Description of the Property 


The Canvas and Cordage Building (1792) 

The Canvas and Cordage building was at 
one time the largest structure in the 
Dockyard. It was a two-storey brick 
building built in 1792 alongside the Mast 
Shed on the northwest side of the yard. The 
roof was a series of clipped hips that was 
essentially an attic space that was adapted to 
provide living space. In design in resembled 
the Joiners Loft set atop a brick single¬ 
storey building. The main floor was a large 
storeroom for rope, cordage, clothing and 
canvas. The hurricanes of 1950 severely 
damaged the building and the roof and two 
supporting walls were removed for public 
safety. Today a number of shed-style 
enclosures have been built along the inner 
walls for use as offices of Customs, 
Immigration, Port Authority, and for storage. 
Its complete restoration is being considered. 

The Seamen’s Galley (1778) 

The Seamen’s Galley is a single-storey 
stone building that contains ovens and 



Figure 28. Remaining Walls of Canvas and 
Cordage Building 


fireplaces where the seamen and yard 
workers could cook and prepare their meals 
while their ships were careened. It is 
located on the northern wharf waterfront 
between the two careening heave down 
blocks. 


It was a popular central social place within 
the Dockyard, as workers gathered there to 
collect and prepare their mess rations. 
The building is today a restaurant that 
continues to provide meals to seafarers. The 
storage end of the building, however, has 
been converted into a small boutique. 



Figure 29. The Seamen's Galley 
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Section Two - Description of the Property 


The Mast Shed (ca. 1789) 

The Mast Shed is an open structure that 
provides a covered shaded space for 
securing and working on masts and spars. 
Broken masts were brought into the shed by 
floating them from their ships and then 
dragged up the ramp into the shed. New 
timber could be cut at the nearby Saw pit 
Shed, then shaped and fitted in the Mast 
Shed before floating them back to their ships 
moored out in the harbour. 

The Joiner’s Loft and Boat House (1778) 

The Joiner’s Loft is a single floored 
wooden structure built directly on the 
waterfront. The upper enclosed floor has a 
hipped roof set on low exterior walls, 
resembling a finished attic space. It is of 
post-and-beam construction framed by 12” 
square timbers open on the ground level. At 
high tide the bases of the first row of posts 
are underwater, which facilitated the 
dragging of small boats and dinghies up 
under the structure for repair. The joiners 
lived and worked upstairs. Much of the fine 
detailing and joinery was done at this site. It 
is a fine example of joinery as it is built with 
mortis and tenon joints, and wooden pegs, 
dowels and bolts, similar to the Saw Pit 
Shed, the Mast House and the Copper and 
Lumber Store buildings. It was extensively 
restored in 1972 and again in 2009. 



Figure 30. The Mast Shed 



Figure 31. Signage 



















Section Two - Description of the Property 



The Saw Pit Shed (1769) 

The Saw Pit Shed is the oldest standing 
building in the Dockyard. It is a single¬ 
storey structure that was built with an open 
pit below and was used to cut large pieces of 
timber to the required sizes. Timber was cut 
by two men each pulling the two-handled 
saws in turns, vertically up and down. The 
building is fronted by an inclined ramp that 
provided access for rolling or dragging logs 
and large timbers into position and out again 
after cutting. There is currently a plywood 
floor over the pit, enabling the building to 
function as a sail loft. 

The Master Shipwrights Cabin (1769) 

In close proximity to the Saw Pit was 
the Master Shipwrights Cabin. It is a two- 
story brick structure that was the home of 
the master shipwright responsible for all 
repairs to the ships. He reported to the 
Commissioner or senior naval officer and 
carried much responsibility in keeping the 
ships in good condition.The cabin is 
considered a special place in the intangible 
cultural heritage of Antigua and indeed the 
world of Methodism as one of the key 
persons to preach and bring Methodism to 
the Caribbean was the master shipwright 
John Baxter who was sent out from 
Chatham in 1778. 


Baxter was a Methodist preacher and did 
much to spread the faith and to educate the 
slaves on Antigua. Today Baxter’s Master 
Shipwrights Cabin is in good condition and 
serves as a gift shop, office and high 
security center for the CCTV system of the 
National Park. 



Figure 34. Master Shipwright's Cabin 



Figure 35. John Baxter Plaque 
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Section Two - Description of the Property 



Figure 36. The Saw Pit Shed 



Figure 37. Ramp up to the saw Pit Shed 


















































































Section Two - Description of the Property 



BUILDINGS / SITES 

Other Structures of 
Significance 

Sun Dial (1777) 

Brick and stone wall of compound 

Sail Loft Columns 

Stone Whaf walls and Heave-down blocks 

The Capstan House 


The Sun Dial (1777) 

The sundial is one of the oldest structures in 
the Dockyard. It was installed in 1777 fairly 
close to the Pay Offices. 



Figure 38. Stone Wall, south side. 



Figure 39. Sundial 


The Brick and Stonewall of the compound 

The wall that encloses the Dockyard was 
built to prevent illicit activities within the 
yard. Desertion, theft of supplies, and the 
smuggling in of rum were major issues. It is 
in places 10 feet in height and made of a 
mixture of yellow bricks and cut stone 
quarried in the vicinity of the site. The wall 
expanded over time and was capped with 
broken glass bottles that were set in the 
mortar on the top. 



Figure 40. Brick Wall enclosing compound 
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The Sail Loft Columns (1797) 

Within the enclosed yard of the Engineer’s 
and Pitch Storage area, is a cluster of 14 round 
stone columns. These columns once 
supported the Sail Loft Building.This 
structure was similar in design to the Saw Pit 
Building, as large wooden trusses supported 
the roof that covered a large open workspace 
for spreading out and repairing sails. Beneath 
the loft is a narrow channel or canal that runs 
under the structure. The ships longboats 
carried the sails that needed mending into the 
canal. The sails were then hoisted up into the 
structure where they could then be repaired. 
The building was damaged severely in the 
great earthquake of 1843, then finally 
destroyed in 1871 by a hurricane. As the Age 
of Sail was passing, the Sail Loft was not 
rebuilt so the stone columns were capped to 
seal and protect them. 



Figure 41. Sail Loft Columns 



Figure 42. Sail Loft Columns and Canal 
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Section Two - Description of the Property 


The Stone Wharf and Heave Down 
Blocks(1820s) 

The function of the Dockyard heavily 
depended on a stable work platform or 
wharf. The earliest wharf was made of 
wooden piles that were wrapped in copper 
sheeting and coated in tar. They had iron 
tipped points and were driven deep into the 
seabed. In 1820 Boatswain Francis Fox and 
a crew of enslaved Africans (11 
stonemasons and 23 labourers) began 
construction on a new stone wharf that 
expanded the work platform and dock 
space; in the process, the old wooden pile 
wharf was enclosed within the new stone 
structure. (See Annex 3: Sea Wall Project, 
2004.) It is unclear when the two large 
stone heave down blocks were built, but 
they preceded the stone wharf wall. Each 
block contains three large Admiralty long- 
shank anchors. The ring end of the central 
anchor protruded out of the seaward end of 
the block onto which the masts of careened 
ships were secured. 





Figure 43. Heave Down Block 
The Capstan House (ca. 1807) 


A central Capstan House was built 
around 1807 to heave down ships for 
careening. Prior to this, capstans mounted 
on the hulk of a decommissioned ship 
moored along the waterfront were used as a 
careening pit. Capstans were simply large 
winches. Ropes from the ships masts were 
wrapped around them, the ships crew then 
turned the capstans, pulling the ship down 
onto its side. When in position, the main 
mast was secured to the stone heave down 
blocks nearby. 
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Section Two - Description of the Property 



It is reported that the turning of the capstans 
was accompanied by a fiddler who played 
sea shanties to keep the men in time. The 
Capstan House was built in the post-and- 
beam style, typical of the other wooden 
structures in the Dockyard. The ground 
floor was open to allow the working of the 
capstans, but the roof above had a floor 
creating a loft above where the seamen were 
quartered during the careening of their ships. 
The Capstan House became a place of 
relaxation and social activities for the sailors 
as it was situated close to the galley or 
cookhouse, their temporary place of 
accommodation, and their ship. It would 
also have been the place where the daily rum 
ration was consumed. 

The Capstan House was destroyed by a 
hurricane in 1925 and never rebuilt; only its 
low brick foundation and base for mounting 
the three capstans survive. In 1950 the old 
wooden capstans were removed by the crew 
of the visiting Canadian frigate HMCS 
Ontario. New replicas were built shortly 


thereafter and installed in 1952 by sailors 
from HMS Devonshire and HMS Enard 
Bay. In 2004 they were again rebuilt by 
shipwright Jerry “Chippy” Bardoe of Cobb’s 
Cross. 

Underwater archeology along the 
wharf in front of the Capstan House 
uncovered large numbers of broken china 
bowls, glass bottles, pewter spoons, along 
with the discarded remains of the ships 
being repaired, providing useful insights into 
the activities and daily life in this interesting 
area (see Annex 3). 



Figure 46. Present day capstans. 









Section Two - Description of the Property 



BUILDINGS 

EASTING 

(m) 

NORTHING 

(m) 

AREA 

(m 2 ) 


Fort Berkerly 

631861 

1880570 

2656 


Slipway Restaurant Building 

631909 

1880846 

543 


Fort Berkerly Barracks 

631667 

1880870 

66 


Slipway Shed 

631880 

1880889 

84 


Slipway Annex 

631950 

1880908 

208 

Buildings 

within 

Dockyard Bakery 

631645 

1880922 

62 

Proposed 

World 

Engineers Annex 

631593 

1880918 

110 

Heritage Site 

Blacksmiths 

631598 

1880935 

88 

Coordinates 
are in 

Copper and Lumber Storage 

631696 

1880930 

863 

UTM20N 
WGS 84 

Sawpit Shed 

631626 

1880945 

202 

Carpenters Office 

631623 

1880954 

67 


Officers Quarters 

631729 

1880952 

666 


Guard House/ Engineers 
House 

631609 

1880958 

231 


Pay Office 

631775 

1880976 

151 


Mast Shed 

631669 

1880972 

439 


Master Shipwrights House 

631622 

1880988 

92 


Joiners Loft 

631636 

1880985 

307 


Canvas and Storage 

631696 

1880979 

899 


Capstan Buidlings 

631761 

1881007 

292 


Engineers House 

631572 

1881005 

194 


The Galley 

631730 

1881005 

159 


The Sail Loft 

631605 

1881011 

873 


Clarence House 

631991 

1881178 

425 


Senior Officers/Clerks 

631426 

1881839 

302 


UTM Coordinates of Buildings within Proposed Heritage Sites 
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Section Two - Description of the Property 

The Archaeology and Associated Features of English Harbour 


English Harbour consists of Tank Bay, 
Ordnance Bay and Commissioner’s Bay, 
which make up the inner harbour, and 
Freeman’s Bay, which is closest to the 
entrance to the harbour. Within this area 
are numerous natural and historical 
features of importance that contribute to 
the socio-cultural and scenic landscape of 
English Harbour. 

Ordnance Powder Magazines 

Two important features of English 
Harbour are the Ordnance Powder 
Magazines. These large stone structures 
were built in 1807 and 1823 respectively, to 
replace previous structures that were made 
of wood. Each was capable of housing 700 
to 750 barrels of black powder within their 
massive “bomb-proof’ walls. Powder from 
ships being careened was stored here and 
ships on active service were replenished. 
The British Army used the northern 
magazine complex on inner Ordnance Bay 
for supplying the fortifications and small 
coastal batteries nearby. In the early 1960s, 
the Ordnance lands were leased for 
residential use. 

The Navy Ordnance is the centerpiece on 
the grounds of the Admiral’s Inn Hotel 
Annex, and the Army Ordnance complex is 
the home of Mr. Hans Schmidt. Their 
original block-houses or bunkers are still 
intact and well preserved. 



Figure 48. Navy Ordnance powder magazine 



Figure 47. Army Ordnance complex 


The Pillars of Hercules 

The east side of the entry into the 
harbour is a geological formation of eroded 
volcanic ash columns known as the “Pillars 
of Hercules”. The deep water in front of the 
Pillars is today a popular recreational dive 
site. Nearby inside the harbour entrance, a 
large Admiralty long-shank anchor can still 
be seen lying on the seabed. It was 
originally used to moor ships just inside the 
harbour entrance. 


For more information and 
pictures of the historic 
structures within the Naval 
Dockyard please see Annex 1 
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Figure 49. The Pillars of Hercules below Fort Charlotte, east of the entrance to English Harbour. 
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Section Two - Description of the Property 



>/ 


Figure 50. Map of Freeman’s Bay with Beach Mooring Positions, Beach 
Defences and Fort Charlotte on the right and Fort Berkerly on the left. 



Figure 51. Arial view of Fort Berkerly in the foreground and Fort Charlotte 
Point on the left. 
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Forts Berkerly and Charlotte 
Fort Berkeley was built on the west side of 
the harbour entrance, on a rocky finger-like 
point of land that extends eastwards 
protecting the inner harbours. Initial 
construction begun in 1704 and continued 
throughout the development of Dockyard. 
Today the remains include the powder 
magazine, the guard house, and the 
crenelated defence walls. Fort Charlotte was 
built on the opposite side of the harbour 
entrance in 1745, and consisted initially of 
two levels of gun platforms, a guard house, 
kitchen and latrines. Little remains of the 
lower section, and on the upper level only 
the semicircular platform and foundations of 
the guard house can be seen. An iron chain 
was slung across the harbour entrance from 
Fort Charlotte to Fort Berkerly and raised to 
prevent the entry of unwelcome vessels, 
particularly at night, (see Annex 4) 




Figure 53. Fort Berkerly 
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Figure 54. Fort Berkerley viewed from Fort Charlotte. 



Figure 55. Fort Charlotte gun platform 
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Freeman’s Bay 

The coastline of Freeman’s Bay is 
comprised of several sandy beaches behind 
which are the Inn Hotel, Galleon Beach 
Resort and a number of residential villas. 
Ships ready for service were positioned 
stern to the beach, as can be seen in 1779 
maps by Naval Dockyard Commissioner 
Laforie (Figure 50). One of the stern 
mooring anchors can still seen on the beach 
at Freeman’s Bay. The largest of the beaches 
was used by the Royal Navy as a cemetery 
for sailors who died on board ship at anchor 
and is now an archaeological site. (See 
Annex 2 for details on excavations and BBC 
documentary.) Naval vessels were placed in 
different positions within the harbour 
depending on their needs for repair or 
shelter. Ships being repaired were placed 
either on the wharfs or in Ordnance, Tank or 
Commissioner’s Bay. Underwater 
archaeological surveys in Freeman’s Bay 
near to the mooring points uncovered 
evidence of ships refuse of daily life, such 
as bottles, clay smoking pipes, ceramics, 
cannon balls and much more, that confirms 
the position of ships (Cambridge University 
document: Dockyard Museum). 


There were also iron chains laid on the 
seabed and large anchors set on the shore at 
Freeman’s Bay and around the coastline 
within English Harbour. Naval vessels used 
the chains to aid in mooring and the anchors 
for maneuvering about the inner harbours. 
The importance of English Harbour for 
shelter in the hurricane months cannot be 
understated as shown by the fact that in 

1958, new chains for moorings were 
brought out by the HMS Troubridge even 
though English Harbour had been 
abandoned by the Navy since 1895. 
Additional work on hurricane mooring 
chains was done by HMCS Brockville in 

1959. In October 1960 the HMS Rothesay 
laid two 1,000-pound and three 500-pound 
anchors off the Pay Office for use by yachts 
and visiting ships. These are still in use 
today. 




Figure 56. Admiralty long shank anchor at Freeman's Bay 
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The Underwater Cultural Heritage 

English Harbour has a rich historical and 
archaeological legacy that began in the 
prehistoric period about four thousand years 
ago. With the arrival of the English settlers 
and the subsequent development of the 
island into a sugar colony, the harbour and 
surrounding hills grew in military 
importance. The sheltered bays not only 
provided refuge and a work space but also a 
convenient place for the disposal of ship and 
shore refuse. Most unwanted items were 
thrown overboard but many good ones were 
also dropped accidentally into the sea. In 
addition, several ships were lost in English 
Harbour, including hulks of older 
decommissioned vessels that were used as 
floating prisons or for accommodating 
seamen whose ships were being repaired. 
These sunken vessels, and the meters of 
accumulated debris of daily life, represent a 
rich archaeological underwater cultural 
heritage. 

Underwater archaeological surveys were 
conducted on four occasions to gain insights 
into the archaeological deposition, such as 
the locations, depth, condition and state of 
preservation. 



Figure 57. Artifacts from Seawall 


In 1988, graduate students from 
Cambridge University carried out the first 
scientific survey. This team successfully 
located major deposits in Freeman’s Bay 
where the ships were moored. Dr. Reg. 
Murphy and students from the University of 
Calgary did underwater excavations and 
surveys in July 2001 and June 2002 near the 
Seawall along the east dock prior to the start 
of the Seawall Restoration Project in 2003 
(Annex 3). The latter dig was essentially a 
limited rescue or salvage project but the 
findings were significant and are still being 
analyzed over a decade later. In early 2013, a 
hydrographic survey of English Harbour 
located the remains of a shipwreck within 
Tank Bay. In addition, three frigates are 
known to have been lost within the harbour 
and their locations mapped. Research to 
confirm their location and to assess the 
condition and potential of these wrecks will 
be conducted in the summer of 2014. The 
major issue that currently limits underwater 
archaeology is the lack of conservation 
facilities and trained conservationists on 
Antigua. This will be addressed now that 
the 2001 UNESCO Convention for 
Protection of the Underwater Cultural 
Heritage has been ratified by the 
Government of Antigua Barbuda in April 
2013. A conservation lab is now planned for 
English Harbour to support research 
activities under this Convention. 



Figure 58. Glass artifacts found in the Dockyard. 
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Archaeological Research 

Land-based archaeological excavations 
and surveys have been conducted in the 
Dockyard and surrounding hills. Although 
these have been small in scale, they have 
resulted in a number of doctoral 
dissertations and master’s theses. Other 
excavations include salvage projects 
following natural disasters, such as 
landslides or hurricane erosion, and a few 
implemented prior to restoration or 
development. However, most archaeological 
research in the area of the proposed site has 
been restricted to survey and evaluating the 
associated sites. The most significant results 
of this archaeological research include: 



Figure 59. Excavating Workshop area from the 


1750's. 


•In search of the old naval dockyard: 
Archaeological excavations at the Copper 
and Lumber Store Building (Murphy and 
Knapman 2002 and 2007). 

•Archaeological survey of Shirley Heights 
(Ferland 2003). 

•Archaeological excavations at Blockhouse 
north midden (Cripps and Murphy 2005). 

•Archaeological excavations at Lookout 
Barracks (Cripps 2004). 

•Archaeological survey of the Artillery 
Barracks (de Mille and Varney 2004) 

•Underwater archaeology in English 
Harbour, the Seawall Project (Murphy 
2003) 

•Archaeological Excavations of the Galleon 
Beach British Naval Cemetery (Murphy 
2013; BBC 4: Documentary) 





•••••••••••••** 



Figure 60. Personal items found 
during excavations of the Officers 
Quarters at Block House 


For more in-depth descriptions 
of the Fortifications and 
associated features of English 
Harbour, please see Annex 4. 
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The Fortifications and Related Structures Surrounding the Dockyard 


With the departure of the British army 
from Antigua in the late 1850’s, the 
fortifications, and supporting facilities 
(remote, isolated positions away from 
population centers) were abandoned. Over 
time hurricanes, earthquakes and general 
neglect have reduced many to ruins, 
although some structures, such as powder 
magazines, gun platforms and water 
catchments remained in a better state of 
repair. Today these areas are most valuable 
for the information gleaned from 
archaeological study. Deep middens, rich 
with artifacts associated with all of the 
former inhabitants of these structures have 
enormous potential for archaeological 
research that will enrich our knowledge of 
the life and times of both British soldiers 
and their "local" supporting staff. Of the 
many regiments that were sent to garrison 
the forts, over 40 percent did not make the 
return voyage, falling victim to malaria, 
yellow fever, and dysentery. Archaeological 
research has been conducted periodically on 
the highlands overlooking the Dockyard, at 
the Ridge and Middle Ground, with the 
following goals in mind: 

1. Support restoration efforts. 

2. To gain insights into the past. 

3. To document and map structures, middens 
or historical refuse dumps, gravestones, 
flora and fauna. 

4. To determine and understand the use or 
purpose of the ruined structures. 

5. To compare the material culture of the 
officers, the enlisted men and enslaved 
soldiers of the West India regiments. 

6. To recover information on which specific 
regiments served at the various sites over 
time. 

7. For forensic archaeology to understand 
the life ways, health, diet, medical practices, 
and causes of the high mortality rates of the 
past residents/military (i.e., Swanson et al. 
2013; Varney 2003,2013). 



^, j 

Figure 61. Ruin of Officers Quarters at Block 
House Complex 



Figure 62. North Bastion Wall at Dow's Hill 
Fort in an excellent state of repair 
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Figure 63. Ariel view of Blockhouse complex with Cistern, Gun Platforms and Powder Magazine 
within the stabilized stone walls; Washroom facilities located outside enclosing walls. 



Figure 64. Lookout Guard House now a restuarant 
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BUILDINGS / SITES 

CURRENT STATE 


Fort Charlotte 

Ruin 


Blockhouse 

Partially Restored 


Artillerly Quarters/complex 

Partially Restored 

Fortifications 
and Related 

Engineers Complex 

Ruin 

Structures 

Surrounding 

Lookout Fort 

Restaurant (restored) 

the Dockyard 

Hospital 

Ruin 


Officers Quarters 

Ruins 


The Canteen and Annex 

Ruin 


Cemetaries (3) 

Historic Cemetry 


Married Soldiers Quarters 

Ruin 


Kitchen and Latrine Blockhouse 

Ruin 


Quartermaster House and storage 

Ruin 


Guard House and Barracks 

Ruin 


Jones Valley Dam 

Ruin 


Jones Valley 

Nature reserve tropical 
dry forest 


Dow's Hill Fort 

Interpretation Center 
Partially restored 


Fort Berekly 

Partially restored 


Middle Ground Barracks 

Ruin 


Powder Magazines 

Good condition 
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Figure 65. Ariel view of Blockhouse Powder Magazine with Ruins of Officers Quarters in the 
back ground. 



Figure 66. Store rooms for the Artillery Complex now used as the Archaeological research center. 
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Figure 69. The Cemetery at the Lookout. 



Figure 70. View from Lookout Cemetery. 
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Section Two - Description of the Property 
Clarence House 



The Commissioner’s House, more 
commonly known on Antigua as Clarence 
House, is without a doubt, one of the finest 
examples of a Georgian Period formal, 
country residence in the Lesser Antilles. 
Popular legend holds that stonemasons sent 
out from England, built Clarence House 
around 1786 as the intended residence for 
Prince William Henry the Duke of Clarence 
who was on active service in the Royal 
Navy, in Antigua in 1787, on HMS 
Pegasus .The location of this early structure 
is unknown but the house we know today 
was in built by the Navy Board between 
1804 and 1806, as the home of the 
Commissioner of the Antigua Dockyard, and 
it saw service in that capacity until the end 
of the Napoleonic Wars in 1815. In 1816, 
the naval dockyard no longer had a resident 
commissioner, and the house became the 
residence of the senior dockyard supervisors 
until 1856, when it was leased to the 
Governor of Antigua, Kerr Baillie Hamilton. 
Clarence House continued to serve as the 


Governor-Generals of Antigua and 
Barbuda's country residence until its demise 
in the 1990s hurricanes. Many dignitaries 
have been entertained at Clarence House, 
but to Antiguans, the most memorable event 
was that Princess Margaret chose to spend 
her honeymoon at Clarence House. 
The original structure was built by John 
Foster; the “Foreman of House Carpenters” 
at the Dockyard. In 1871, it was severely 
damaged in a hurricane and was 
subsequently rebuilt. Major repairs and 
alterations were again conducted in 1951, by 
Governor Sir Kenneth Blackburn in the 
wake of the two hurricanes in 1950. In the 
1990s, hurricanes, Luis, Marilyn and 
Georges devastated the residence and outer 
buildings. In 1996 Governor-General Sir 
James Carlisle initiated a major conservation 
project for restoration of the house. The 
restoration project was finally started in 
2013 with funding from the Sir Peter 
Harrison Heritage Foundation, and should 
be completed in 2015. 
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Figure 73. Princess Margaret and Lord Snowdon visit the Dockyard 1960 



Figure 74. Interior of Clarence House ca. 1980's (Caribbean Style) 
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Figure 76. Greenheart beams and joists of main floor seen from lower level. 
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An update on the progress on the restoration of Clarence House 


Figure 75. East wall of Clarence House. 


The restoration project is well under way, 
with progress being made on many fronts. 
All of the greenheart joists and beams for 
the floor have been cut and dressed and are 
now installed. Many limestone blocks 
have been quarried, cut to size and dressed 
by hand and are in the process of being 
installed. About 70% of the limestone 
cladding of the walls on the main floor are 
complete. The repair of the interior stone 
walls are also complete, and work is now 
focused on placement of the electrical, 
plumbing and other essential services. 
Windows and doors along with the wood 
for interior panels have been ordered and 
contracts prepared. Selective clearing of the 
surrounding bush is underway, including 
the court yard in preparation for the next 
phase in the restoration. 
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Figure 79. Carving coffee table. 


Figure 80. Local carpenter at work 


m 


Figure 77. Replica furniture 


Local craftsmen have started replicating 
the Georgian Period, Caribbean style 
mahogany furnishings. All pieces are 
being carved and constructed by hand. 


Figure 78. Replica table. 
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Section Two - Description of the Property 

2.b. History and Development 

--—, 



Shirley Heights, Antigua, 8.W.I.—25439. 


Figure 81. View of the Dockyard from the Lookout Shirley Heights early 1900s. 


The Antigua Naval Dockyard was the 
foremost naval dockyard for the British 
Navy in the Eastern Caribbean. It was 
formerly established in English Harbour in 
the late 1720s and closed as a military 
installation in 1895. However, English 
Harbour has had a long and continuous 
history that began more than five thousand 
years ago. 

Archaeological research on the site of the 
Naval Dockyard and the surrounding areas 
indicate that “English Harbour” has been 
continuously occupied by humans for over 
5,000 years (Nicholson 2002). Evidence of 
Archaic Age (3,100 BC - 250 BC) period 
material culture, stone tools and shell 
midden deposition has been found in and 
around the Dockyard. These earliest sites 
were small and scattered along the coastline 
and little evidence remains of them today. 
The early Amerindian settlers were 
undoubtedly attracted to the rich marine 
resources in the mangroves and waters of 
the inner harbours, as these provided the 
base of their subsistence (Murphy 1995, 
1999). 


By the middle of the first millennium 
B.C., Ceramic Age Arawak (500 BC- 1493 
AD) speaking people began to migrate up 
the archipelago of the Eastern Caribbean 
from their homelands in South America 
(Rouse 1992). They soon replaced the 
Archaic Age peoples and the remains of 
their settlements lie buried beneath the 
Georgian Naval Dockyard and at Freeman’s 
Bay nearby (Murphy 2013). The Arawak 
people remained in the area until the arrival 
of the European explorers in the late 
fifteenth century. In 1632 English colonists 
settled Antigua and the lands on the south 
coast of Falmouth and English Harbour were 
the first to be cleared and cultivated. 

The early English settlers quickly 
recognized the importance of English 
Harbour as a sheltered harbour with narrow 
deep bays that are almost completely 
enclosed by hills. This provided safe 
anchorage within an easily defendable 
harbour and as ships secured in the inner 
harbours could not be seen from the sea, it 
was an excellent position of security when 
they were most vulnerable. 
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With the introduction of sugarcane 
cultivation in the mid 17th century, and the 
subsequent enormous profits that were made 
from the growing industry and emerging 
Triangle of Trade, the now valuable sugar- 
colonies of the Eastern Caribbean could not 
be left unprotected. 

Britain was an island nation that was 
fully aware that its security, safety, 
economic survival and trade depended 
entirely on the sea. Its merchant fleets 
ensured its economic growth while its navy 
protected its interests and defence. For all 
European nations in the 17th to 19th 
centuries the vehicle of empire building was 
a strong disciplined professional navy. The 
British Navy’s expansion, development and 
strategy was extremely successful, in part, 
due to the strategic location of dockyards for 
refit and repair in the field of operation. 

Between 1689 and 1713, with a small 
period of peace between 1697 and 1702, 
Britain was at war with France; from 1713, 
for nearly a hundred years, the Caribbean 
was the scene of a struggle for naval 
supremacy in which Britain, Spain, Holland 
and France were all competing. Even when 
peace was temporarily declared, as at the 
Peace of Paris in 1763, privateers were at 
large in the Caribbean anxious to seize the 
valuable cargoes of sugar and other products 
being sent from the West Indies to Europe. 
This confused situation was still further 
complicated by the American War of 
Independence and by the attempts of Britain 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
to restrict trade with her former American 
Colonies under the Navigation Act. It is 
against this background of world unrest and 
competition that English Harbour was 
developed into Britain’s main naval 
dockyard in the Eastern Caribbean. 

The first reference to the defence of 
English Harbour against attacks occurs in 
1704 when it is listed as one of the twenty 


"forts" established around the coast of 
Antigua. This particular fort was Fort 
Berkeley at the entrance to the Harbour. 
Some years earlier a “ Platforme with about 
six guns ” had been established at Falmouth, 
which was a town of equal importance with 
St. John’s and Parham at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. However, the 
importance of Falmouth quickly declined, 
mainly owing to the shallowness of the 
water in Falmouth Harbour and competition 
with the more favourably located emerging 
capital St. John’s. English Harbour with its 
favourable attributes as a hurricane shelter 
and place for careening and repair came into 
its own as a naval establishment. 

By 1707, Sir Charles Wheeler's advice 
was taken and English Harbour was used by 
naval ships for shelter and "self-repairs". 
Tents were setup for the men and supplies 
from the ship. The cannons from the ship 
were removed and placed in defensive 
positions and to weigh down the ship for 
careening. A letter from Captain Robert 
Clarke of the Adventure, a fifth-rate of 44 
guns, addressed to the Secretaries of His 
Royal Highness, the Lord High Admiral, on 
the 2nd January 1707 reads: 

“I must also take the liberty to inform you of 
some stores that are not allowed by the Navy 
Board, which is actually necessary for those 
ships which are to attend on the Leeward 
Islands (I mean careening gear) that, in the 
absence of men-of-war may be lodged with 
Mr. Collins, Agent at Antegoa. On that 
Island is a very good harbour called English 
Harbour, not above one quarter of a mile 
over, and a mile long from the entrance; 
three fathom or more water close to the 
Bank—so that you may lay your ships close 
to it and have down by your guns”. 

Careening is the process of pulling a sailing 
ship over onto its side, thereby exposing its 
hull or bottom. 
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The practice in those days was to careen the “Whereas English Harbour in this Island is 
ships by hoisting out some of the guns and by nature a port of the utmost safety and 
hanging them to the masts. security for His Majesty’s ships against 

By 1723 English Harbour was in regular violent storms and tempests, and at the same 
use by His Majesty’s ships, and gained further time a most convenient and commodious 
respect in September of that year when a place for refitting and cleaning any number 
powerful hurricane swept ashore 35 ships Q f ships that His Majesty may think fit to 
lying in other ports in Antigua, while His send to these his American plantations, 
Majesties Ships Hector and Winchilsea in the either for protecting them or annoying his 
Harbour suffered no harm. enemies in these parts, the which being 

Two years later the pressure of naval taken into consideration by the Legislature 
warfare in the Caribbean made it necessary for a f this Island, they, out of duty to His 
the Britain to establish a naval base where Majesty and regard to their country, have, at 
men-of-war could be completely re-fitted. In very great charge and expense to the public 
1725 Captain Francis Cooper of HMS Lynn of this Island, caused a wharf to be built at 
and Captain Arthur Delgarno of HMS South the said harbour for the use of His Majesty’s 
Sea Castle reported that, ships and erected a fort at the entrance of 

the harbour to defend the same, of which His 
“English Harbour might be made a very Majesty in his great wisdom hath already so 
proper place for careening and re-fitting, and f ar approved that he has at his own charge 
so save H.M. ships the trouble of going to the been graciously pleased to cause 
Northern Colonies for that purpose .” (in storehouses to be built there, and withal to 
Nicholson 2002:5). supply us with cannon and several stores of 

war for the use of the said fort, for which, as 
The report was adopted, and twenty acres of we u cls the rest of his tender and paternal 
land were acquired for wharves, magazines C are of us his distant and remote subjects, 
and storehouses. During the next two years we the Governor-in-Chief of these his 
development of the first Dockyard, known as Leeward Caribbee Islands in America, and 
St. Helena and lying on the opposite side of the Council and Assembly of Antigua (with 
the Harbour to the present Dockyard, hearts of unshaken duty and loyalty) do 
proceeded apace; for on the 5th of January humbly beg leave to return our most 
1728, the Antigua Legislature voted 200 unfeigned and hearty thanks” (Blackburne 
guineas to Captain Delgarno for his services in 1951:9-10). 
constructing the “wharf and platform .” 

An Act was passed soon after by the 
The cost of the work was met partly by Assembly of Antigua to provide for the 
the Government of Antigua, and partly by His construction of water tanks and a catchment 
Majesty. By November 1728, the Assembly of (the catchment which stands today at the 
Antigua reported that it had already spent entrance to the present Dockyard) at the 
£1,250 sterling at English Harbour. However expense of the Island, 
they had still further expenditure to meet; for 
an Act of the Antigua House of Assembly 
dated the 8th February 1733, has the following 
preamble: 
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Figure 82. Plan of English Harbour ca. 1748. 
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During the next ten years warfare at sea, 
and particularly the depredations of French 
privateers, increased; and it soon became 
clear that the facilities of English Harbour 
would have to be increased. Plans obtained 
from the Admiralty archives covering the 
subsequent work show that some major 
developments had been completed by 1745. 

St. Helena, the first dockyard, 
consisted only of a capstan house, a stone 
storehouse, and three wooden sheds for the 
storage of careening gear. There were no 
quarters for dockyard workers, and the 
seamen themselves did all work on the 
ships. By 1745, the facility had been 
extended by excavating the hill behind the 
careening wharf. A capstan house, “Pitts” 
for careening blocks, a storehouse, and a 
watch house had been erected. A warping 
anchor, lying to the south of St. Helena, can 
be seen on the plans of this date, and the 
wooden piles for the frontage of the wharves 
(made in those days with local mangrove 
wood) had been placed in position. Many of 
these original piles are still visible 
underwater today. 


The fortifications around the Harbour 
were also improved. Fort Berkeley 
(originally established as part of the general 
defence system for Antigua) had been 
extended to provide for two “lines” of 12 
and 10 guns respectively, and a magazine 
and a guardhouse had been built. 

Opposite Fort Berkeley, work had begun 
to create Ft. Charlotte and a new battery of 
11 guns had been established, together with 
a rampart for small arms fire extending from 
the the earlier waterfront battery to the new 
gun platform higher up the hill. Two anchors 
were also fixed at Fort Charlotte; one for 
assistance to vessels wishing to warp 
themselves into the Harbour, and the other 
to serve as a mooring for the chain boom 
which ran across the entrance to prevent the 
entry of intruders. The latter is still visible 
on the sea bed at the mouth of the harbour. 

During the period prior to 1745 the 
present main Dockyard was also developed 
extensively. A line of wooden storehouses 
(on the site of the present Copper and 
Lumber Store) 
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had been built and the reclamation of land to 
provide adequate wharves had commenced. 
None the less, large ships could still not lie 
alongside the present Dockyard, and a plan 
of this period shows that a hulk, the 
“Ludlow Castle”, was moored alongside the 
north edge of the yard and was fitted with 
two large capstans and a “pitt” for the 
careening of British ships (Nicholson 
2002:11; Documents Dockyard Museum). 

The improvements in English Harbour 
were undertaken just in time. The public in 
Antigua was becoming restive at the failure 
of the Navy to protect the merchant ships, 
and in July, 1746, a petition was addressed 
to the King by the Council and Assembly 
stating that over 100 ships had been lost 
during the previous ten months and that the 
Hon. Fitzroy Henry Lee, the commanding 
officer, was greatly to blame. A private 
letter from Antigua written at the same time 
says: “ French privateers are so thick about 
this island, from the indolence of his 
majesty’s ships, that people don’t care to 
send out their boats. ” The Admiralty in 
disgrace recalled commodore Lee a 
notorious drunkard who acquired the 
dubious nickname of Captain Bottle. 



Figure 85. Replica frigate, The Rose 



Figure 86. Cannon outside of Dockyard Museum 
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Criticism of the Navy continued unabated 
during the following years, however, with 
the next recorded incident being in 1755 
when allegations were made that English 
Harbour was silting up and that no ships 
over 50 guns could safely enter. A chart of 
the harbour prepared in 1757 by James 
Johnson “pursuant to an order from Thomas 
Frankland Esquire, Rear Admiral of the 
Redd” bears the following quaint 
inscription: 

“This Plan with the soundings was taken by 
Order of Admiral Frankland, to detect the 
Falsehood of the Publick Assertion of the 
President of the Councile and Speaker of the 
Assembly of Antigua; That there were at 
least 24 Feet Water, at the side of the 
Wharf’’. 

A report on this incident records that “ Mr. 
Baker swears that the surroundings are the 
same as in 1722 when he piloted in H.M.S. 
Hector, and in 1748 when he published his 
map of Antigua.” 

Whether because of this civilian criticism 
or because international events demanded 
greater naval facilities in the area, the 
development of the Dockyard and of English 
Harbour continued steadily during the years 
between 1755 and 1765. Plans from this 


period show that in the present Dockyard, 
quarters were built for the Commander-in- 
Chief (on the site now occupied by the 
Officers’ Quarters), together with 
storerooms, a kitchen and even a shelter for 
his “chaise” (on the site of the present 
Galley). The first part of the present Saw Pit 
was constructed (the side nearest to the 
Naval Officer and Clerk’s House); the 
reclamation of the wharves and their facing 
with wooden piles was continued, and the 
Dockyard was enclosed by a stone wall. 

In the general area of the harbour there 
were further improvements. A battery with 
20 guns was established on the beach in 
Freeman’s Bay facing the entrance to the 
harbour —the “ Fascien Battery ” (of which 
there is no trace to-day). The first warping 
anchor was established in front of this 
Battery, and the careening wharf at St. 
Helena was improved by the replacement of 
the mangrove piles, which had “given but 
little service”. A plan of 1765 gives 
instructions for future work and refers to 
“ Capping on the old piles, which is so much 
decayed, as to let their Stones and Earth fall 
into the Water, and will in a very short time 
prevent the Ships coming close to the 
Careening Wharf. ” (Documents, museum 
archives). The year 1765 also saw the first 
of two grandiose plans for development 
neither of which was carried out. 







Figure 87. Plans of Structures within the Dockyard 
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The first plan, prepared by one A. 
Anderson, Master Shipwright, called for the 
reclamation of the whole shore from the 
outer point of the present Dockyard down to 
the isthmus between English Harbour and 
Falmouth Harbour. His estimate read as 
follows: 

•No. 1 intending as a Careening Wharf 
Expence at one Shilling Sterling pr 
Cubic foot. 

• Under Water No. 104,895 . 

£5244.15.0 

• Above Water 4 feet No. 47, 172 ... 
£2358.12.0 

• To 36000feet of hard Wood felled by 
our own people at Tobago at 2 
Shillings ... £1800. 0.0 

• Total of No. 1 £9403. 7.0 

• No. 2 Cubic feet under water and 3 
feet above No. 311774 

• Expence at one Shilling pr foot . 

£15588.14.0 

• No. 3 Cubic feet under water and 3 
feet above No. 1551825 

• Expence at 1 Shilling pr. Foot . 

£77591. 5. 

• Total £102583. 6.0 

This was indeed considerable 
expenditure for those days, and the fact that 
such a plan was even prepared shows the 
importance of the Dockyard to the British 
Navy in the 18th century. 

Although this extensive reclamation 
project was not executed, the years 
1773-1778 saw great building activity. The 
boundary walls were extended to their 
present position; the Guard House, the 
Porter’s Lodge, the two Mast Houses, the 
Capstan House and the first bay of the 
Canvas and Clothing Store all date from this 
period. 


In addition, the first Naval Hospital was 
built outside the Dockyard on the site of 
“Stanleys Taverne.” 

With the improvement of the facilities 
for His Majesty’s ships, the harbour became 
the recognized port for naval vessels during 
the annual hurricane seasons from July to 
September. There was a setback in 1772 
when a hurricane struck Antigua and blew 
HMS Chatham (flagship of Rear-Admiral 
Parry), the frigates HMS Active, and HMS 
Seahorse and the sloop HMS Falcon ashore. 
The Governor, Sir Ralph Payne reported: 

“At English Harbour deemed storm¬ 
proof there was a squadron under Adml 
Parry, whose flagship with others drove 
ashore, and the Hospital there was leveled 
to the ground crushing in its fall the 
unfortunate patients and 
attendants ” (Blackburne 1951:13). 

This incident, one of the only two 
occasions when vessels are reported to have 
suffered damage in English Harbour 
throughout its long history, did not interfere 
with the use of the Dockyard, which indeed 
saw the most important period of its history 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
This was the period when Admirals Rodney 
and Hood were fighting the closing and 
decisive stages of the long struggle for 
mastery of the seas in the Caribbean, and so 
throughout the world. During this period 
there was a constant stream of naval frigates 
being warped into English Harbour for 
repair and overhaul. 
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Figure 89. Sketch of Fort Charlotte ca 1745 
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In February, 1781, Admiral Rodney, 

“...acting on secret instruction, with 
General Vaughan on board in command of 
the troops, made himself master of the Dutch 
island of St. Eustatius where he obtained 
booty to the value of £3,000,000 and over 
150 sail. Much treasonable correspondence 
which fell into his hands showed that British 
merchants settled there had been supplying 
both the French and Americans with war 
material. St. Eustatius had for some years 
been a centre for illicit trade and 
privateering. Sir G. Rodney dispatched the 
naval stores to H.M. ’s dockyard at 
Antigua ” (Blackbume 1951:14). 

The following year saw the climax in 
the Caribbean of the war between Britain 
and France. In February, 1782, the French 
captured St. Kitts with the support of a fleet 
under the Comte de Grasse—in spite of 
efforts by Admiral Sir Samuel Hood who 
embarked General Prescott in English 
Harbour with the 28th Regiment and two 
companies of the 13th and took them to 
reinforce the garrison in St. Kitts. 

But the French victory was short-lived. 
On the 12th April 1782, Admiral Rodney 
won the famous Battle of the Saints off 
Dominica, capturing the French Admiral 
(the Comte de Grasse) and sinking many 
French ships. The sea power of France in the 
Caribbean was broken, and from that point 
onwards the main task of the Navy was to 
eliminate privateers, and to control illicit 
trade between the United States (now a 
foreign country) and the British Colonies. 

Ashore, the arrival of Governor Colonel 
Thomas Shirley on Antigua, who saw the 
increasing likelihood of war with France, 
marked the beginning of a massive building 
program to improve the capabilities and 
security of the naval Dockyard. In 
November 1781, within three months of his 


arrival, Governor Shirley recommended the 
strengthening of the defences around the 
harbour. He was much alarmed by the 
capture of St. Eustatius by the French and 
the threat of losing the vital Naval Dockyard 
at English Harbour, so over the next few 
years launched a massive upgrading of all 
the defence systems of Antigua. This also 
led to the construction of the stone and brick 
barracks and fortifications on the Ridge, 
from the Blockhouse to the Lookout Point. 
This area today carries his name, as Cape 
Shirley or Shirley Heights. 

Not surprisingly, the victory at the 
Battle of the Saints reduced the threat of 
invasion and made the people of Antigua 
reluctant to spend more money on 
fortifications. Their “ last word” was given 
on the 11th December 1785, when the 
Assembly agreed to undertake the building 
of a cistern at the Ridge, but absolutely 
“refused to spend 1 penny more on forts.” 
Further work on the fortifications continued 
until about 1789 when Captain Shipley of 
the Engineers completed the stone barracks 
for an additional 300 men, but the cost must 
have been met by the British Government as 
the Assembly once again refused to 
contribute any further towards the building 
and expansion of the island’s fortifications. 

Further improvements and additions 
were made to the Dockyard itself in the 
period between 1785 and 1794. The 
Engineers’ Offices, with pits on the ground 
floor for pitch, tar and turpentine, were built 
in 1788 and the Dockyard perimeter wall 
was extended to enclose the new building. 
1789 saw the completion of the Copper and 
Lumber Store building, and by 1792 the 
second (west) side of the Canvas and 
Clothing Store had been completed. The 
Blacksmith’s Shop dates also from this 
period. 
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Figure 91. View of English Harbour by Cptn. Walter, published July 1800 



Figure 92. Square Riggers Inca and Aztec on the wharf Nelson's Dockyard. 
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To what extent these developments were 
due to the recommendations of Captain 
Horatio Nelson, who was the senior naval 
officer of the Dockyard between 1784 and 
1787, is unknown. 

In 1795 the second grandiose plan for 
further improvement was prepared. There is 
an Admiralty plan showing a large dry dock 
cut from one side of the Dockyard to the 
other, with lock gates at each end, between 
the Pay Office and the Officers’ Quarters. 
But, like the earlier plan for grand 
expansion, this project was never carried 
out. Instead, the enormous Boat House and 
Sail Loft were built in 1796-1797, only to be 
levelled to the ground by the earthquake of 
1843. 

In the meantime, oral history reports that 
the first phase of Clarence House had been 
completed in 1787, presumably at the 
expense of the British Government, as the 
residence for the Commissioner of the 
Dockyard. It was allegedly first occupied by 
HRH Prince William Henry, Duke of 
Clarence (later King William IV), who as a 
young man of twenty-two was commanding 
HMS Pegasus on the Leeward Islands 
Station. Captain Horatio Nelson, 
commanding HMS Boreas (a frigate of 28 
guns; length 124 feet, beam 33 feet; 617 
tons) arrived on the Dockyard in 1784 and 
took command of the Dockyard, as he was 
the senior ranked naval officer, still in active 
service at the Dockyard. Prince William, the 
Duke of Clarence, arrived on HMS Pegasus 
shortly after Nelson. These young captains, 
who are of major historical importance to 
Great Britain, were stationed in English 
Harbour at a time when its residences, its 
forts, its storehouses and its barracks were 
nearing completion, and the barracks and 
fortifications on the Ridge were 
commencing. 


In spite of their firm stand in 1785 and 
1789, the Legislature of Antigua, now 
seriously alarmed by the successes of 
Napoleon in Europe, spent £8,610 in 1790 
on fortifying Dow’s Hill above Clarence 
House. By now the buildings of the 
Dockyard were complete and the 
development of English Harbour had 
reached its zenith. In the following year 
Governor Sir Thomas Shirley resigned, 
having been responsible for initiating and 
carrying out nearly all the military 
construction program around the harbour. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century 
once more brought the threat of attack by the 
French to Antigua and English Harbour. By 
now the fortifications were complete and 
fully manned. At the end of 1803, there 
were over 1,000 troops employed in the 
defence of the Dockyard, consisting of 
Royal Artillery, the 1st Battalion of the 
Royals, the 64th Regiment, the 70th 
Regiment and the 4th Battalion of the West 
India Regiment. The first excitement came 
in September of that year when the French 
launched the only direct assault ever to be 
made on English Harbour. On the 5th of that 
month the Governor of Guadeloupe 
dispatched 700 men in thirteen schooners to 
carry out a surprise attack. They were 
intercepted by HMS Emerald, which 
captured three of the schooners and drove 
the remainder away. Her commanding 
officer, Captain James O’Bryan, was later 
presented with a sword valued at £200 by 
the grateful Legislature of Antigua. 

A far more serious threat came in 1805 
when the French and Spanish fleets, with 
between 10,000 and 16,000 troops on board, 
passed close by St. John’s. Five days later, 
Lord Nelson in the Victory with twelve line 
of battle ships anchored off St. John’s and 
disembarked 2,000 additional troops. 
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On this occasion Nelson himself did not 
land in Antigua, writing to Governor Lord 
Lavington to express his “determination not 
to lose one Moment in pushing after the 
Enemy ” and his “persuasion that they were 
gone to Cadiz and Toulon .” The rest of that 
story, culminating in the Battle of Trafalgar 
on the 21st October 1805, and the death of 
Admiral Lord Horatio Nelson, is history. 

During the next 85 years the Dockyard 
continued to serve as a naval base, although 
the last military garrison left in 1854. During 
this period the Dockyard suffered serious 
damage on two occasions. In 1815 the 
buildings of the victualing department were 
set on fire by lightning. The stores contained 
a quantity of rum with the result that the 
“fire burnt with such fury as to battle every 
effort to extinguish it,” but the rest of the 
Dockyard was saved. An even more serious 
blow by nature occurred in 1843 when the 
great earthquake of the 19th century did 
damage estimated at £20,000. The effects 
are graphically described in Antigua and the 
Antiguans: 

“The dock-yard at English Harbour—the 
pride of the Caribbee Islands—has suffered 
greatly; the excellent wharfs cracked and 
rent; in some places they sank down to the 
level of the sea, in others, they were heaved 
up and down, like the billows of the great 
deep; the massy stone and brick buildings 
erected within the yard were nearly all of 
them injured; the officers ’ quarters severely 
rent; the cordage stores, etc., cracked from 
top to bottom; the fine capacious cisterns 
ruined. The superintendent’s office, etc., was 
also much impaired and rent; and the stone 
p la tfo rm which ran along the 
commissioners’ room moved out of its place, 
and the pavement beneath literally wrested 
up. The guard-house and midshipmen’s 


quarters were greatly damaged, and the 
stone building near presented an awful 
appearance, one side of it having sunk some 
depth into the ground, while that part of the 
wharf contiguous to it was fearfully rent. In 
the boat-house, the massy stone circular 
pillars which supported the shed were very 
much cracked, and one of them was 
separated from its pedestal and hurled to the 
ground. The blacksmith’s shop, paint stores, 
etc., were left but as tottering walls, while 
the long line of cliffs and stone walls that 
topped the hills at the back of the yard were 
shivered in all directions. St. Helena was 
also much injured, and the embattled walls 
of Fort Berkley, at the mouth of the harbour, 
were overthrown. The superintendent of the 
yard, Jos. Hart, Esq., estimated the damage 
at about £20,000... 

At the Ridge the terrible effects of the 
earthquake were also felt. The stone stores 
and barracks were either thrown down, or 
so severely rent that they were unsafe...The 
small stone building, situated at the extreme 
point of Shirley Heights (erected for the 
accommodation of the signal-man), fell at 
the commencement of the shock... 

The town of Falmouth presented but a mass 
of ruins—its church was levelled with the 
ground, and the tombs in the churchyard 
rent open... The fortifications at Monk’s -hill 
were cracked and rent in many 
places...Dow’s Hill, the country residence of 
the governor, suffered great injury, and his 
Excellency Sir Charles Augustus Fitzroy lost 
furniture to the amount of 
£10,000” (Lanaghan 1944:291). 

The importance of the dockyard still being 
recognized, repairs were quickly made, but 
in a rapidly industrializing world and 
changing colonial global interests, the 
Antigua Naval Dockyard was doomed. 
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Figure 93. Photo of the Dockyard 15 years after the departure of the British Royal Navy 


In 1895 the Dockyard closed as a Royal 
Naval facility because the ever-increasing 
size of the steam driven iron ships of war 
made it difficult for them to negotiate the 
winding and narrow entrance to English 
Harbour. The new class of naval ships 
required large dry-dock facilities, not 
careenage which was the specialty of the 
Antigua Naval Dockyard. The Antigua 
facility slowly became obsolete in the Age 
of Steam. 

The Role of the Enslaved Africans: A 
Place of Memory 

The above account outlining the history 
and development of the Naval Dockyard is 
the standard and long-standing Eurocentric 
version. The building and expansion of the 
British Empire was hinged on the success, 
achievements, resilience and sacrifices of 
the British Navy, which provided protection 
throughout the expanding Empire. Outposts 
in the Caribbean, the sources of the wealth 
that fuelled the Industrial Revolution and 
trade that converted Britain into a 19th 
century industrial power-house were 
established and entirely dependent upon the 
labour of enslaved Africans. 


This also applied to the Navy and Army 
whose Caribbean campaigns and survival 
also depended on the enslaved. In fact, 
African slave labour was the common thread 
that ran through all facets of life in the 
Caribbean and elsewhere in the Americas. 
Enslaved Africans played a pivotal role in 
the building and maintenance of the 
Dockyard and surrounding fortifications and 
facilities. They were the tradesmen, the 
artificers, and the labourers, skilled and 
unskilled. They grew the food, hauled and 
handled the supplies, worked the frigates 
into and out of the harbour, careened and 
cleaned the vessels, cut timber, built the 
wharfs, dredged the harbour, and buried the 
dead. The British Navy became so reliant 
on them that after the abolition of the slave 
trade in 1807, the human cargo of illegal 
slave ships captured in the Eastern 
Caribbean by the Navy were sorted and 
often the best were kept by the Navy to be 
trained as “King’s Negroes” for service in 
the Navy and West India Regiments 
(Nicholson 2002). 
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OCCUPATION 

WHITE 

BLACK(enslaved) 


Shipwrights 

53 

19 


Sawyers 

5 

4 


Block and Pump 
makers 

1 

-- 

Dockyard 

Workers 

House carpenters 

9 

3 

1780s 

Blacksmiths 

6 

4 


Sail-makers 

10 

8 


Watchmen 

— 

4 


Caulkers 

— 

20 


Labourers 

— 

38 


Seamen 

— 

19 


Masons 

— 

2 


Total Manpower 

84 

117 


Dockyard Workers of 1780s 


From the earliest years of the building 
and expansion of the Dockyard, African 
slaves were sent from nearby plantations to 
assist in the construction of the naval 
facilities and related fortifications. This was 
an important contribution from the planters 
who understood the benefits of an 
established naval facility that would be 
dedicated towards their protection and that 
of their trade. To formalize this relationship, 
an Act was passed in 1744 requiring planters 
to contribute a number of slaves towards the 
development and expansion of the dockyard. 
The removal of the 50ft hill in the center of 
the yard to establish the careening wharfs 


was done in 1749 by enslaved Africans who 
“cheerful lent for the task ” (Nicholson 
2002:13). 

At the time of the American War of 
Independence, in the 1780s, 70 percent of 
the Dockyard employees were enslaved 
Africans and Creole blacks (Nicholson 
2002). The records show the participation 
of black artisans working alongside their 
white counterparts. (Table above). 

So dependent was the operation of the 
Dockyard on slave labour that great delays 
were caused whenever there was a “lack of 
negroes” as noted when Pilot Domingo was 
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authorized to use some of his negroes 
normally employed in cleaning the harbour 
for manning the boats. The negative impact 
when their numbers were low could again be 
observed in the records of the Dockyard 
during the War of American Independence 
that brought enormous hardship to the 
island. Food and supplies could not be 
imported from the North American colonies. 
This coincided with an extreme drought that 
led to crop failures and starvation. 
Thousands of slaves died on Antigua alone, 
and due to a lack of “enslaved” manpower in 
the Dockyard “the squadron of ships were 
subject to great delays and inconvenience in 
coming into and going out of English 
Harbour” (Nicholson 2002). 

Other historical accounts provide useful 
insights into the daily routine, life, and 
contribution of enslaved Africans in the 
Dockyard. The records at the Dockyard 
Museum note that on 17th October 1823, the 
black sail-maker Tom Spanker died after 14 
days illness. Another account found in the 
diary of seaman Aaron Thomas, who visited 
the Dockyard in 1798 as a gunner on board 
the HMS Lapwing, describes his attempts to 
observe the “negroes dance at Freeman’s 
Bay,” and his discussions with a Negro 
woman who was born in Makoko near Lake 
Zambra East Africa. Thomas also writes of 
the visit of MacCane, a fellow gunner, to see 
a healer named Grace, a black girl he had 
employed to heal his leg. Before leaving the 
island he wrote of a visit to the Swamp 
Market in English Harbour where he 
purchased a 421b pumpkin. Plantation 
slaves, who at this time were permitted to 
grow and sell their provisions to better 
themselves, sold their produce on Sundays 
at small public markets. Fruit and provisions 
were also sold/delivered to the ships and 


sailors on board by slave women who swam 
out to the ships with their products secured 
in baskets that the pushed ahead of them as 
they swam (Nicholson 2002). 

Archaeological research within the 
Dockyard and at the nearby Naval hospital 
cemetery and barracks found a significant 
number of artifacts defined as African 
material culture. Glass beads and West 
African-style pottery in particular are among 
the most common artifacts recovered. 
Surprisingly, the cemetery was not 
segregated and all naval personnel, black 
and white, free and enslaved were interred 
together, often in the same grave (Varney 
2000). All personnel affiliated with the 
Antigua Naval Dockyard were treated in the 
naval hospital and buried together in the 
same cemetery. 

Of particular interest in showing the 
cultural mix was the common distrust of 
European medical treatments by both the 
African slaves and the sailors. European 
medicine and surgical methods were harsh 
and generally involved amputation, 
blistering, bleeding, and the consumption of 
toxic chemicals and metals such as mercury. 
African healing methods generally utilized 
comparatively less drastic methods, such as 
medicinal plants, and were likely a welcome 
alternative to many who sought the nursing 
and healing assistance from the young 
African women in the area community. 

Another important historical account 
specific to construction in the Dockyard is 
the Journal of Boatswain Francis Fox, 
written in 1820 during his service at the 
Dockyard. It contains graphic accounts of 
the work and hardships endured by his team 
of 40 enslaved Africans, the “King’s 
Negroes,” in building the seawall and 
maintaining the yard. Fox’s work team 
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comprised 5 shipwrights, 12 masons, and 23 
labourers. Their names include Jackey 
Bright, Tabit, Job, its and Awonoko. Work 
included quarrying the large boulders (1 m x 
2 m x 2.5 m and larger), transporting them 
downhill to the waterfront, then preparing 
the seabed, in places over 16 feet deep, and 
placing the stones with incredible precision 
and locking them in place with iron pegs and 
straps. On two occasions, sections of the 
seawall collapsed during construction and 
over 300 tons of cut stone/rocks had to be 
recovered by diving. Most of this wall still 
stands to this day—only the eastern portion 
had to be replaced in 2003 due to hurricane 
activities and settlement over time. 

In sum, enslaved Africans worked and 
served in all capacities within the British 
Naval establishment on Antigua and 
elsewhere in the Caribbean. They also 
served on the ships of the Navy and saw 
action, even at Trafalgar, and were 
pensioners at Greenwich. However, they are 
invisible in the historical summaries and 
publications unless one looks below the 
surface and follows the obscure threads of 
history. Black/Africans were more 
accustomed to the tropical climate, the 
oppressive heat, food, diseases and lifeways 
than their European/British counterparts. 
With the rise in hostilities in Napoleonic 
France, and the military demands of the 
regular army and naval forces in Europe, 
enslaved Africans filled the gap and served 
as the support platform in all capacities, 
including the 12 West India Regiments and 
Rangers. The Antigua Naval Dockyard 
stands in testimony to their contribution, 
sacrifice, capabilities and capacity to survive 
and exist within the brutal oppressive system 
of enslavement. 

After emancipation in 1834, the 
former enslaved continued to work as 
tradesmen, maintaining and rebuilding the 


the Dockyard for the Navy. As the Age of 
Sail changed to the Age of Steam, they 
continued to build and man the fleets of 
wooden coastal traders, inter-island 
schooners, drogues for transporting freight 
out to the deep draft steam ships anchored 
off shore, and sail the small fishing boats. 
With the abandonment of the Dockyard in 
1895, they began to use the seawall and 
careening blocks for their own vessels and 
for servicing merchant vessels needing 
repairs. Many went to sea in their own 
vessels and a thriving trade, and smuggling 
operation, developed between the islands. 
Their descendants still reside in the nearby 
communities and continue to work in the 
Dockyard following the traditions of 
seafaring, sea service and use of the 
facilities as a center for repairs and 
provisioning of visiting yachts. 

For the British Army which garrisoned 
the forts surrounding the Naval Dockyard, 
the situation was similar. Initially, the Army 
depended on African slaves for the bulk of 
the labour required to build, maintain and 
service the forts, gun platforms and 
barracks. Regiments stationed in the 

Caribbean suffered horrific loss from 
tropical diseases within a few months of 
arrival. British soldiers sent to the hot and 
humid Caribbean wore traditional 
regimental uniforms designed for colder 
climates. They also lacked resistance to 
tropical diseases such as malaria and yellow 
fever and died in large numbers. By the 
start of the wars with Napoleonic France, the 
solution to the problem was found in the 
drafting of Africans into the Army and 12 
West India Regiments were created. They 
were the first slaves to be freed and given 
full pay and compensation as regular 
“Redcoats”, and served not only in Antigua 
but elsewhere in the empire. African 
soldiers, or the King’s Negroes of the West 
India Regiments, 
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at times occupied the barracks that were built 
by their enslaved countrymen. (Buckley 
1998; Dyde 1997, 2000; O’Shaughnessy 
1996). 

In 1906 the Dockyard and the 
surrounding lands were taken over by the 
Government of Antigua. The Dockyard 
continued to function as a coaling station 
and, in a military capacity during both World 
Wars, as a training facility. It was also used 
by Antiguan seamen and boat builders from 
the village of English Harbour as a 
careenage and repair facility for their 
wooden sloops and schooners that traded and 
provided inter-island transportation. 


Restoration was limited to the structures of 
particular interest to the various users. In the 
late 1940s, retired British Naval Commander 
Vernon Nicholson arrived with his family on 
their private yacht Mollihawk and made their 
home base in the old Pay Office. They 
began to offer their yacht for private charter. 
On an inspection of the hurricane damage to 
the Dockyard in 1950, Governor Sir 
Kenneth Blackburne recognized the 
potential for converting the site for use as a 
heritage tourism and yachting destination. 



Figure 94. The Canvas and Cordage Building ca. 1951 
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Figure 95. Entrance into English Harbour with Fort Charlotte in the foreground 



Figure 96. Graffiti on shutter from the Pay Office Building now housed in the Dockyard Museum. 


















Section Two - Description of the Property 


The Restoration of the Antigua Naval 
Dockyard 

In “ Gardens of the Antilles” by John V. 
Watkins (in Blackburne 1954)—there appears 
the following description of the Dockyard: 


“English Harbour with its stately buildings 
and the ruins of what were elaborate ship¬ 
fitting facilities in the eighteenth century is 
unquestionably the outstanding 
attraction of Antigua. 

Though the trip to English Harbour 
necessitates a long auto ride over over very 
poor, narrow, pitted roads, all travellers 
will find it very much worthwhile.Upon 
arrival one is struck with the appalling 
desolation. Most of the roofs have collapsed 
and the structural timbers are in an 
advanced state of decay. It is inconceivable 
to me that the Crown can allow these 
beautiful, historic buildings to disappear. 
Here was a splendid historical monument 
that has been abandoned to time, termites, 
and the elements. Even temporary 
galvanized iron roofs above the original 
ones of hand-hewn shingles would have 
assured preservation, but none were 
provided and here another of England’s 
colonial treasures is doomed to extinction. 
In a few years tourists will view little but 
piles of rubble”. 


That was the problem faced by the 
Society of the Friends of English Harbour 
when it was born in May 1951. The 
organization took its name and its 
inspiration from the many “Societies of 
Friends” which had been set up in England 
to assist in the preservation of cathedrals 
and other ancient buildings. The English 
Harbour Society aimed at the restoration 
and preservation of the Dockyard, both as 
an historic monument and as a centre for 
ocean-going yachts. 

The first act of the new Society was to 
obtain registration under the Companies 
Act in order to ensure the continuity of its 
work. A long lease of the Dockyard was 
then secured from the Government of 
Antigua (the lease ran to 1987). With this 
solid foundation, a drive was made to raise 
funds. By the end of 1954, nearly £9,000 
had been collected and spent on urgent 
repairs. This money came from many 
sources, including her Majesty the Queen 
and His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh, whose donations in 1954 were 
a source of great pride to the Society; from 
annual subscriptions of about 350 Friends; 
from donations from all over the world, 
and particularly from the American Mill 
Reef Club in Antigua; from the sale of 
guides and postcards; from admission fees 
paid by nearly 40,000 visitors a year 
(1961); and from an appeal launched in 
London in 1953. 
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In 1955 the pioneer work of the Society 
at last met its full reward. At the beginning 
of that year, Lady Churchill, who had for 
many years taken a keen interest in the 
Dockyard, sponsored a Special Appeal 
Committee in England under the 
chairmanship of Sir Bruce White, K.B.E. 
The Committee was set the task of raising 
£40,000, the amount needed for the 
complete restoration of all the buildings with 
the exception of the Canvas and Clothing 
Store. The work of this committee was 
inspired and helped by Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Margaret, who first visited the 
Dockyard in February 1955 and later 
consented to become Patron-in-Chief of the 
English Harbour Repair Fund in the United 
Kingdom. By the end of 1955 the Special 
Appeal Committee had reached its target 
and was able to inform the Society that gifts 
in cash, in materials, and by covenant had 
been promised in sufficient quantity to meet 
the probable capital costs of restoration of 
the Dockyard to its original state. 

On Dockyard Day, 14th November 
1961, after over 10 years of voluntary effort, 
careful planning, hard work and generous 
giving of both time and money, it was 
possible to “re-open” the Dockyard. . His 
Excellency the then Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief of The West Indies 
Federation, the Rt. Hon. Lord Hailes, 
performed the ceremony in the presence of 
Her Excellency Lady Hailes, Sir Kenneth 
Blackburne (the founder of the Society of 
the Friends of English Harbour) and Lady 
Blackburne, Sir Grantley Adams (then Prime 
Minister of the West Indies Federation),and 
Lady Adams, Mr. Angus Acworth, and other 
visiting dignitaries. On this occasion, the 
restoration committee changed the name of 
the Antigua Naval Dockyard to Nelson’s 


Dockyard, in honour of Admiral Lord 
Horatio Nelson who served as senior officer 
of the facility from 1784 to 1787. This 
popular name has since become the official 
name of the site and National Park. 

The afternoon ceremony included the 
presentation of a bust of Nelson by Lt.- 
Commander Peter Grady of HMCS La 
Hulloise on behalf of the Admiralty. A 
water-skiing display, a yachting display and 
a magnificent Beating Retreat ceremony by 
a guard of the Royal Canadian Navy, the 
Antigua Defence Force and the West India 
Regimental Band were part of the program. 
At sunset there was a historical sketch 
performed by Antiguans, a display of 
fireworks at 7 p.m. and at midnight, and a 
dance in the newly restored Copper and 
Lumber Store commencing with a period 
ball demonstration. 

To celebrate the completion of the 
restoration of the Dockyard, a special issue 
of two postage stamps was released on the 
14th November 1961 to coincide with the 
“re-opening” ceremony. The values were 
200 and 300 and the design common to both 
featuring the Annigoni portrait of Her 
Majesty, an adaptation of the portrait of 
Lord Nelson by L.F. Abbott, and a view of 
the restored Dockyard. 

The English Harbour Restoration 
Committee in the United Kingdom 
disbanded in July 1967, having completed 
the task set by Lady Churchill twelve years 
earlier. Not only the Friends of English 
Harbour, but all Antiguans will be eternally 
grateful to the Committee for their 
invaluable assistance, without which the 
restoration of the historic buildings in the 
Dockyard could not have been 
accomplished. 
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Entrance to Dockyard. Antigua. B. W. I. 



Figure 98. Tank Bay (foreground) ca. 1900 


Since the buildings have been restored, 
tourism has steadily increased and is now 
Antigua’s principal industry. An important 
part of the tourist industry is the yacht 
chartering industry, most of which is 
concentrated in and around the Dockyard. 
Because of the importance of the tourist 
industry to Antigua and of the many 
activities of yachtsmen at English Harbour, 
all of the restored buildings are now being 
used in connection with tourism and 
yachting. This policy was established by the 
Friends of English Harbour from its 
inception in the early days of restoration to 
ensure that no building was used for any 
purpose that conflicted with the aims of the 
Society or was not in keeping with the 
character of the Dockyard. It was adopted by 
the National Parks Authority and is at the 
core of all its planning decisions to this day. 
Hence the sail makers continue to produce 
and repair sails, the bakery still produces 
bread, and the former sleeping areas of the 
sailors and engineers are today used as 
hotels. 


The Antigua Hotel Association, with 
assistance from the English Harbour 
yachting community, introduced Sailing 
Week Regatta in May 1967. Sailing Week 
quickly grew into a national event and a 
massive economic boost for the island and 
all involved. Today a number of other 
equally important regattas take place 
throughout the year and remain centred in 
the Dockyard. Collectively, they have 
attracted many yachtsmen and their yachts 
to Antigua and provide employment and the 
opportunity for Antiguan youth to 
participate in this exciting sport. The 
ECLAC 2004 report on the Caribbean 
Yachting Industry noted that yachting 
generates three times the financial revenue 
in comparison to the cruise ship industry in 
Antigua. The annual yachting events are of 
great importance not only to yachting affairs 
at the Dockyard but to the tourist industry in 
general. 

In January 1966, a “Son et Lumiere” 
production began at the Dockyard. It was 
honoured by the attendance of Her Majesty 
the Queen and His Royal Highness the Duke 
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Figure 99. Royal Navy Work Party 1950 

Created by Mr. Christopher Ede, the leading 
British producer of Son et Lumiere, it was a 
production of a very high standard and was 
very popular during its run. It presented the 
history of Nelson’s time in the Dockyard— 
his arrival at the harbour in HMS Boreas', 
his enforcement of the Navigation Acts; his 
“imprisonment” in his own ship and 
subsequent release; and his meeting with 
this future wife. This show has since been 
replaced with a modern Interpretation 
Centre that presents the story of the 
Dockyard in four languages off site on 
Dow’s Hill overlooking the Dockyard. 

The descendants of the British Navy 
of the 18th and 19th centuries have also 
played a notable part in the restoration of the 
Dockyard. 

Throughout the 1960s and 1970s, 
visiting ships of the Royal Navy and the 
Royal Canadian Navy regularly sent 
working parties to paint and work on the 
buildings and the Museum contains the 
crests of many of the ships which helped in 
this way. 


To continue the work started by the 
Friends of English Harbour, the Government 
of Antigua and Barbuda passed the 1984 
National Parks Act, designating Nelson’s 
Dockyard a national park and creating a 
National Parks Authority entrusted with the 
protection of the cultural and natural 
heritage of the area. Assistance, planning, 
training, and the funding to establish the 
park was provided by the Canadian 
Government International Development 
Agency (CIDA). An Interpretation Centre 
was built, staff and faculty trained, 
restoration efforts boosted with technical 
advice and training. Lands within the park 
were zoned following lengthy public 
consultations and management and 
development plans written and approved by 
Parliament. The Nelson’s Dockyard 
National Park today encompasses about 12 
percent of the landscape of the island of 
Antigua. The area has a distinctly rich 
heritage and includes many natural and 
marine resources. 
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Communities within the Proposed Site and 
Buffer Zone. 

There is only one small residential 
community within the designated boundary of 
the site and it is located on the hillside of 
Galleon Beach resort on Freeman’s Bay. It is a 
small gated community of seasonally occupied 
vacation homes that are set on the hillside 
overlooking the beaches of Freeman’s Bay. 
Both hotels on Galleon Beach and Freeman’s 
Bay close or operate at a reduced capacity 
during the summer hurricane season but are 
currently planning to expand their operations 
and capacity by building additional luxury 
vacation units on their now vacant 
undeveloped lands. The planning process is 
guided and managed by the National Parks and 
stringent “Building and Design Guidelines” are 
strictly enforced. Environmental and 
archaeological surveys are conducted prior to 
any construction within all areas of the 
National Parks, but particularly so within the 
core areas of the park residential communities. 
The closest community to the proposed site 
within the buffer zone is the village of English 
Harbour. English Harbour village developed 
slowly on land outside the naval and military 
properties. All the surrounding lands were 
owned and managed by sugar estates. On 
Antigua, a small island, there was little land 
available for settlement, and this stifled the 
development of villages and communities of 
freemen for a considerable time, even post 
emancipation. The village of English Harbour 
started out as small cottages that were built for 
tradesmen and skilled workers who worked for 
the Navy, close to the neck of land between 
Tank Bay and Falmouth Harbour. With the 
20 th century decline of the sugar industry, land 
for settlement expansion became available and 
the community began to expand. Today the 
village is still closely connected to the 
Dockyard. Along the main road are restaurants, 
shops, and businesses that depend on and cater 
primarily to the yachts and seafarers.The 
residents from this community trace their 
lineage to the sailors, tradesmen and enslaved 


Africans who lived and worked for the 
British Navy and Army. 

Most of the residents living within the 
English Harbour community are 
professionals who work within the marine 
trades as sailors, shipwrights, engine and 
electrical repair, delivery and charter crews, 
cleaners, painters, restaurants, sales, 
management, hotels and business services 
directly related to the industry. Rental 
properties and land to establish businesses 
are in high demand. As a result, many 
private homes along the roadside have been 
converted into places of business, to 
capitalise on the rental/business 
opportunities. English Harbour has 
therefore grown significantly in size over 
the past 20 years as business opportunities 
increase. A kilometre north of English 
Harbour is the village of Cobb’s Cross, that 
is closely connected to the Dockyard, 
where many of the workers in the 
businesses and marinas in the English 
Harbour area reside. Lands on the scenic 
hillsides of Cobb’s Cross are in much 
demand by many of the business owners 
and yacht captains who build homes close 
to their yachts and businesses. located 
along the main road from English Harbour 
to Cobb’s Cross and beyond to Falmouth, 
are numerous businesses and workshops 
that cater to the yachting industry. The 
small village community of Falmouth, 
which was the first English Settlement on 
Antigua in 1632, is located on Falmouth 
Harbour, northwest of English Harbour and 
west of Cobb’s Cross. The harbour is deep 
and spacious and functions as an extension 
of English Harbour. Historically, merchant 
ships that supplied the Naval Dockyard and 
nearby sugar plantations, anchored in 
Falmouth Harbour. There are four marinas, 
two haul-out slipways, numerous hotels, 
condominiums, beaches, fortifications and 
other services and attractions in Falmouth 
Harbour; all within and regulated by the 
National Parks Authority. 
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Figure 100. 1890's Photo of Ordnance land, Dockyard and Fort Berkerley in background 


“This is without exception the prettiest little harbour I have ever saw. The extreme 
neatnes of the docks, the busy village which has grown up in their vicinity, the range 
of hills of various shapes and colors which encircle the inland sides, and rockey 
Ridge which frowns over the mouth, with its union and cannons and ramparts 
present such a combination of tropical beauty, and English style and spirit as I never 

saw elsewhere in the West Indies ” 

(Six months in the West Indies by H N Coleridge 1825). 
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